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Briefs 

New  student  handbooks 


available  in  the  Information  Center 
and  in  the  Dean  of  Students  office 


Books  end  Coffee 

“A  fistful  of  Fig  Newtons,”  a  new 
collection  of  Jean  Shepherd’s  humor¬ 
ous  short  stories,  will  be  discussed  at 
‘Books  and  Coffee’  series  program 
Monday,  Sept.  30,  0131,  12:30  p.m. 


first  in  the  1985-86  Books  and  Coffee 
series,  spotlighting  writers  of  North¬ 
west  Indiana. 


Computer  dam 

Da  mage  to  the 
mental  Control 
when  lightning  s 
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Larry  Beck,  direc 
administration.  H 
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Students  demand 
an  equal  voice 


Lee  Rademacher 

Managing  Editor 

Demanding  an  “equal  voice  in  student 
government,”  students  gathered  at  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  Association  meeting, 
Sept.  23. 

Led  by  Manny  Karvounitis,  a  student 
representative  of  SGA,  15  Purdue  Calumet 
students  asked  to  vote  on  SGA  matters. 
President  Floyd  Fennell  replied  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  were  members  of  SGA,  but  they  could 
not  vote  because  the  students  present  had 
not  filled  out  applications  as  student  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

According  to  the  SGA  constitution,  only 
representatives  have  a  vote.  When  Karvou¬ 
nitis  produced  35  signed  applications,  Fen¬ 
nell  still  disallowed  the  students’  votes.  His 
reason  was  that  the  applicants  must  first  be 
approved  by  congress.  Vice-president  Bob 
Trinkle  added  that  applicants  could  be  ap¬ 
proved,  but  each  applicant  must  be  checked 
to  find  out  if  each  one  had  paid  the  student 
service  fee  (SSF),  which  is  a  prerequisite  to 
becoming  a  voting  member. 


Karvounitis  replied  that  all  the  students 
would  show  the  SGA  leaders  their  SSF  cards 
to  prove  their  eligibility. 

Fennell  then  said  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  approve  them  and  that  student  represen¬ 
tatives  must  be  approved  by  Dean  Larry 
Crawford,  student  government  advisor 

An  angry  Karvounitis  shouted  back  at 
Fennell,  “I  think  it  is  racism  to  keep  stu¬ 
dents  from  taking  part.  We  are  all  students, 
we  have  the  right  to  vote.  Every  student  has 
the  right  to  be  in  this  congress.  If  you  are 
denying  them,  you  should  step  down  and  let 
the  students  vote  for  those  people  they  want 
to  represent  them.” 

SGA  officers  have  usually  been  elected 
within  the  student  government  association. 
Elections  in  recent  years  have  not  been  open 
to  the  student  body. 

One  identified  student  government  leader 
said  that  high  positions  should  only  be  given 
to  people  who  are  active  within  student 
government.  Dean  Crawford  told  everyone. 
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Grant  awarded  to  launch  talent  search 


That’s  Gramps  (Prof.  Bud  Dixon)  having  a  heart-to-heart  with  his  grandson  Bud  (Garrett 
Crowe)  as  the  Theatre  Company  rehearses  its  production  of  “On  Borrowed  Time."  Dixon’s  wife 
Anne  is  directing  the  play,  which  is  about  a  grandfather  and  grandchild  chasing  death  up  a 
tree.  The  play  opens  Oct.  10  and  will  run  through  Oct.  13. 


Laura  Waluszko 

News  Editor 

Persons  treading  the  streets  of  this  cam¬ 
pus  have  already  made  the  decision  to  at¬ 
tend  (or  return  to)  college,  but  there’s  now  a 
program  on  campus  that  will  attempt  to 
help  those  who  may  have  never  seen 
“college”  as  one  of  their  choices. 

The  U  S.  Department  of  Education  has 
awarded  a  $75,000  grant  to  Purdue  Calumet 
to  launch  an  Education  Talent  Search  Pro¬ 
gram  in  the  communities  of  East  Chicago, 
Hammond,  and  Harvey,  IL,  said  Dean  of 
Students  Larry  Crawford. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  en¬ 
courage  participants  to  continue  their  post¬ 
secondary  education  either  at  a  college  or 
other  career  development  institution.  Dr. 
Jal  Mistri,  assistant  dean  of  students  for  Ed¬ 
ucational  Opportunity  Programs  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Upward  Bound,  said  the  search  is 
also  to  help  participants  with  their  sched¬ 
ules  and  with  the  entire  registration  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  program  focuses  on  high  school  sen¬ 
iors  from  low  income  families  and  disadvan¬ 
taged  adults. 

“Our  target  this  year  is  to  serve  500  peo¬ 
ple,”  Mistri  said.  The  program  began  Sept. 
1,  and  he  said  there  are  already  plans  for  sa¬ 
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tellite  offices  in  the  three  cities. 

The  grant  was  awarded  on  the  basis  of  a 
proposal  prepared  by  Mistri  and  his  staff 
members.  Mistri  said  the  program  will  be 
funded  for  at  least  the  next  three  years,  then 
a  new  proposal  must  be  resubmitted  for  fur¬ 
ther  funding. 

He  explained  that  the  three  communities 
of  East  Chicago,  Hammond,  and  Harvey, 
IL,  were  chosen  because  demographic 
studies  showed  a  “tremendously  high  need 
for  counseling  of  adults  as  well  as  teenagers 


who  have  academic  potential  but  need  extra 
persuasion  to  return  to  the  classroom. ” 

Mistri  pointed  out  that  the  program  will 
provide  internships  for  PUC  students  ma¬ 
joring  in  sociology,  psychology,  and  related 
areas. 

Similar  talent  search  programs  in  Indiana 
can  also  be  found  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana  State  University.  Vincennes 
University  and  through  community  groups 
in  Indianapolis. 


A  case  of  disorderly  library  conduct 

Bill  Vargo 

Asst.  Views  Editor 


A  man  found  sitting  under  a  study  carrel 
allegedly  "peeping”  at  a  female  student  has 
been  charged  with  disorderly  conduct  in 
connection  with  an  incident  last  week  in 
Purdue’s  library. 

According  to  Purdue  Police  Chief  Glen  A. 
Conor,  Purdue  student  Elke  Rudloff.  20.  of 
Portage,  looked  to  see  where  a  mumbling 
sound  was  coming  from.  She  discovered 
Keith  A.  Hudson,  26,  Hammond,  sitting 
under  a  nearby  study  carrel.  Police  said 
there  was  a  brief  confrontation  during 
which  Rudloff  tried  to  persuade  Hudson  to 
go  with  her  to  the  front  desk,  apparently  so 


that  she  could  turn  him  in.  Hudson  reported¬ 
ly  fled  and  was  chased  by  stude.nts  Robert 
Sasdso  and  Linas  Lukas  west  on  171st  Ave. 
to  Indianapolis  Boulevard  and  169th  Ave., 
and  flagged  down  a  motorcycle  policeman 
who  made  the  formal  arrest. 


The  next  day,  Hudson  was  found  guilty  of 
disorderly  conduct  by  the  Hammond  City 
Court.  He  was  sentenced  to  180  days  in 
county  jail  which  was  later  suspended.  Hud¬ 
son  was  given  a  one  year  formal  probation 
and  referred  to  the  Tri  City  Mental  Health 
Association 


Los  Latinos  forwarding 
donations  to  quake  fund 


Los  Latinos  is  asking  for  contributions 
to  the  Mexican  Earthquake  Relief  Fund. 
According  to  a  letter  from  Los  Latinos 
president  Sandra  Castillo,  the  earth¬ 
quake  tragedy  in  Mexico  has  hit  their  or¬ 
ganization  especially  hard  because  many 
of  their  members  have  relatives  and 
friends  living  in  Mexico  City. 

All  donations  can  be  made  to  the  Los 
Latinos  account  at  PUC  through  the  bur¬ 
sar’s  office.  Contributions  will  be  sent  in 
care  of  the  Mexican  Earthquake  Relief 


Fund. 

“We  deeply  mourn  the  deaths  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  pray  for  those  left  homeless 
and  orphaned.”  Castillo  said  in  her  let¬ 
ter.  The  letter  was  also  signed  by  Larry 
Liddle,  director  of  student  activities; 
Larry  Crawford,  dean  of  students;  Lon 
Lawson,  student  organization  advisor. 
Gary  Newsom,  vice  chancellor;  and 
Floyd  Fennell,  president  of  the  Student 
Government  Association. 


SGA 

It’s  an  age-old  problem.  As  long  as  there 
have  been  colleges,  there  have  been  student 
governments  and  student  newspapers-and 
the  relationship  between  the  two  has  been 
notoriously  poor. 

The  student  government  usually  feels  it 
should  have  some  say  about  what  goes  into 
the  paper  and  the  student  newspaper  sees  fit 
to  criticize  injustices  which  they  feel  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  and  so  on... 

We,  at  the  Chronicle  would  like  to  take  a 
step  toward  better  relations  with  SGA  now, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  We’d  like 
to  offer  our  definition  of  what  makes  a  good 
student  government.  If  any  students  have 
anything  they’d  like  to  add  to  our  list,  we’d 
be  more  than  happy  to  listen  (as  we’re  cer¬ 
tain  the  member  of  SGA  would  be,  also) 

OPEN  ELECTIONS -Perhaps  if  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  SGA  officers  involved  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body,  the  organization  would  receive 
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needs  to  be  realistic 

more  support  from  the  “voters.”  Not  only 
would  this  give  students  a  chance  to  play  a 
more  active  part  in  their  government,  it 
would  also  give  officers  a  chance  to  call 
upon  their  constituents  in  times  of  need.  De¬ 
tractors  to  this  idea  always  use  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  elections  would  then  be  turned 
into  “popularity  contests.”  We’d  like  to 
know  what  any  election  or  appointment 
really  is,  then.  If  an  officer  is  chosen  by  two 
people  or  2,000  we  still  think  it  boils  down  to 
a  “popularity  contest.” 

PREPARATION--In  the  past,  many  of 
SGA’s  ideas  and  suggestions  have  been 
nothing  more  than  what  appeared  to  be  ran¬ 
dom  thoughts  shouted  out  at  a  meeting.  But 
few  were  taken  seriously.  Why?  Because  no 
information,  facts,  etc.  were  offered  to  back 
them  up.  We  suggest  that  when  SGA  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  present  a  suggestion,  say,  to  Pur¬ 
due’s  administration,  they  thoroughly  re¬ 
search  their  idea  (this  applies  to  all  organi¬ 


zations,  of  course).  This  would  undoubtedly 
make  them  a  far  more  effective  government 
body. 

SUPPORT-Earlier,  we  mentioned  the 
traditional  battle  between  student  govern¬ 
ments  and  student  newspapers.  We  think 
it’s  time  that  be  put  aside,  along  with  SGA’s 
rivalries  with  the  student  programming 
board  and  any  other  organizations.  If  SGA  is 
an  organization  for  the  students,  it’s  time 
they  supported  the  other  clubs  to  be  found  on 
campus.  Instead  of  wasting  time  and  energy 
creating  problems  for  other  organizations, 
maybe  SGA  should  act  as  a  mediator  and 
unifier  for  those  other  groups.  What’s  the 
phrase,  “United  we  stand...” 

RESPONSIBILITY  TO  STUDENTS  AND 
CAMPUS-When  we  think  of  a  really  good 
student  government,  we  think  of  a  mature, 
understanding,  calming  influence-sort  of 
like  an  excellent  guidance  counselor.  If  the 
members  of  SGA  are  too  concerned  with 


their  own  pet  projects  and  betterment,  how 
can  they  help  others  with  problems?  If  SGA 
members  are  noted  for  being  hotheads  or 
unprepared,  how  can  they  be  taken  serious¬ 
ly  when  presenting  your  problems  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration? 

Finally,  we’d  like  to  commend  SGA  for 
their  continuous  survey  of  student  opinion. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  results  of  these 
surveys  are  being  put  to  good  use  and  we 
hope,  also,  to  see  SGA  members  mingling 
with  other  students  to  get  further  infor¬ 
mation  and  commentary. 

Lets  not  lose  sight  of  why  we  have  a  stu¬ 
dent  government  for  the  students.  Maybe 
it’s  time  we  were  all  given  a  chance  to  get 
involved. 


Editorial 


/iews 


The  mass  of  men  serve  the  state  thus,  not 
as  men  mainly,  but  as  machines,  with  their 
bodies.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  free  exer¬ 
cise  whatever  of  the  judgement  or  of  the 
moral  sense;  but  they  put  themselves  on  a 
level  with  wood  and  earth  and  stones;  and 
wooden  men  can  perhaps  be  manufactured 
that  wilt  serve  the  purpose  as  well. 

Henry  David  Thoreau 

The  senators  for  the  school  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  (LAS)  sat  around  a  large  ta¬ 
ble.  They  were  surrounded  by  forty  students 
who  attended  the  senate  meeting  to  support 
disinvestment  of  Purdue  University  hold¬ 
ings  in  South  Africa. 

Some  people  are  tired  of  hearing  about 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  others 
couldn’t  care  less.  There  are  a  few  who  say 
that  support  for  the  black  African  move¬ 
ment  in  America  means  nothing  at  all  be¬ 
cause  i*  A —  ~‘hing  to  help  oppressed 


...my  high  horse 


Lee  Rademacher 

Liberal  arts  and  science  senate  should  take 
a  positive  stance  on  apartheid 


blacks.  Those  negative  attitudes  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  gathering  together  of  Pur¬ 
due  Calumet  students  at  the  Sept.  16  LAS 
meeting. 

The  issue  discussed  by  the  LAS  senators 
was  a  proposal  submitted  by  Professor 
Gene  DeFelice,  who  is  a  LAS  senator.  The 
proposal  calls  for  disinvestment  of  Purdue 
holdings  in  South  Africa.  Professor 
DeFelice  extended  the  proposal  to  further 
state  that  recruiters  who  come  to  PUC  look¬ 
ing  for  job  applicants  should  not  be  admitted 
on  campus  if  their  company  has  invest¬ 
ments  in  South  Africa. 

Nancy  Hauter,  a  LAS  student  representa¬ 
tive,  said  that  refusing  to  allow  recruiters  on 
campus  would  be  unfair  to  students.  One  of 
the  students  present  spoke  out,  saying,  “By 
not  allowing  them  to  recruit  is  telling  the 
companies  how  we  feel.  If  you’re  going  for 
the  overall  good,  you  have  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices.  Students  can  still  make  appointments 


with  the  companies  if  they  want  to  apply.” 
Another  LAS  senator  spoke  up  saying,  “We 
must  have  the  courage  to  discuss  apart¬ 
heid.” 

A  real  indication  as  to  how  most  of  the 
LAS  senators  responded  to  disinvestment 
was  one  professor  dozing  off,  a  few  carrying 
on  a  seemingly  jovial  conversation  and  one 
making  inane  suggestions  as  if  he  were 
above  the  subject.  Another  professor  said 
the  subject  of  apartheid  was  “moot.” 

The  students  present  made  it  clear  apart¬ 
heid  and  disinvestment  are  not  moot.  It  was 
obvious  there  was  more  concern  from  those 
younger  people  in  attendance  than  from 
those  learned  academicians  who  supposedly 
have  the  power  to  make  decisions  for  stu¬ 
dents.  The  actions  of  some  of  these  people 
were  abhorant. 

Two  or  three  other  students  and  Prof. 
Alan  Spector,  faculty  advisor  or  INCAR 


( International  Committee  Against  Racism ) , 
spoke  in  favor  of  divestment,  and  yet,  a  vote 
as  not  called  for  and  no  conclusion  was 
reached. 

Students  want  to  have  a  voice-in  their  fu¬ 
ture  and  their  education.  The  forty  in  at¬ 
tendance  presented  student  concern  for  a 
serious  problem.  The  LAS  senate  must  re¬ 
spond.  The  Purdue  administration’s  long 
standing  refusal  to  listen  to  its  students 
must  finally  come  to  an  end. 

The  call  for  disinvestment  by  students  is 
one  instance  in  which  students  have  voiced 
an  opinion,  and  they  deserve  the  respect  of 
the  LAS  administration,  and  a  reply. 


If  Purdue’s  administrators  continue  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  students,  they  may  stop  talking  and 
start  acting  themselves. 
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In  Perspective 

Bill  Vargo 

My  intent  when  I  started  writing  this 
column  was  to  point  out  and  criticize  the 
apathetic  attitude  of  Purdue  Calumet’s  stu¬ 
dent  body.  I  felt  we,  as  students,  should  take 
a  more  active  stand  in  influencing  decisions 
made  by  Purdue’s  administration  on  issues 
concerning  us. 

I  struggled  with  the  idea  for  awhile  but 
came  up  with  few  constructive  suggestions 
,  to  what  students  could  do,  short  of  rebellion, 
to  gain  prominence. 

I  feel  that  the  greatest  issue  immediately 
facing  students  is  what  role  Purdue  Calumet 
will  play  in  the  economic  redevelopment  of 
Northwest  Indiana.  However,  students 
won’t  be  considered  on  this  issue  just  as  we 
aren’t  considered  on  the  issues  of  grade 
appeal  and  the  exit  exam.  The  administra¬ 
tion  just  doesn’t  seem  to  care.  This  is  quite 
evident  so  far  in  the  steps  they  have  taken  to 
make  it  more  difficult  to  appeal  a  grade,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  exit  exam  remains 
intact. 


Reader’s _ 

view 

First  of  all,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
best  article  you’ve  written  that  I’ve  read. 
“Disney  Dearest”  is  the  best  parody  of  Walt 
&  Co.  I’ve  seen  in  three  years  (since  News¬ 
week— the  parody  fall  1982).  The  way  you 
modeled  it  after  the  book  by  Christina  Craw- 


On  the  issue  of  economic  redevelopment, 
the  chancellor  calls  for  a  committee  five  to 
ten  years  after  he  should  have.  Then  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  it’s  kept  secret,  just 
among  his  friends.  I  ask,  where  are  the  stu¬ 
dents  considered  during  all  these  committee 
meetings?  After  all,  this  university  is  here 
to  help  develop  our  futures.  Shouldn’t  we  be 
involved?  Or  should  we  just  trust  them  to 
make  the  “right”  decisions  for  us? 

The  obstacle  to  action  is  the  bureaucratic 
structure  of  Purdue  Calumet  and  the  rhetor¬ 
ic  it  spits  out  daily.  The  chancellor  and  his 
colleagues  give  considerable  lip  service  to 
support  for  student  organizations  and  activi¬ 
ties  so  long  as  they  don’t  rock  the  boat.  In 
reality,  by  the  time  any  student  proposal  got 


ford  was  an  excellent  choice;  I’ve  read  your 
article  about  three  times  already.  Maybe 
I’m  being  partial  because  I  worked  in  Dis¬ 
ney  World  this  summer  and  saw  the  corpor¬ 
ate  structure,  walked  the  tunnels  under¬ 
neath,  worked  as  a  skipper  in  “Jungle 
Cruise,”  and  heard  every  possible  joke 


through  the  channels  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  administration  and  the  students.it 
would  be  lost.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  students  can  only  depend  on  them¬ 
selves  to  get  anthing  accomplished  because 
the  administration  certainly  isn’t  going  to 
offer  any  help.  At  least  we  know  who  is  on 
the  side  of  the  students  -  the  students. 

As  far  as  the  future  of  this  area  is  concern¬ 
ed,  perhaps  we  could  start  a  dialogue  among 
ourselves.  We  might  be  able  to  come  up  with 
some  ideas  for  bringing  our  area  back  to  its 
promise,  I’d  appreciate  some  feedback. 

NOTE:  I  know  there  are  many  faculty 
members  who  genuinely  care  about  the  stu¬ 
dents.  I  think  we  should  tip  our  caps  to  them. 


about  Walt.  I’ve  sent  a  copy  of  your  article 
to  all  my  friends  I  worked  with  in  Disney.  I 
know  they’ll  love  it. 

A  happy  Chronicle  reader 
P.S.  I’d  love  to  hear  your  story  about  how 
you  wrote  the  article.  From  what  someone 
tells  me,  nobody  ever  sees  you— why? 
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In  Relation 


Lisa  Goodnight 


Rubbing  elbows  with  the  pros 


Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  being  a  part  of 
the  press  corps  that  covers  the  Chicago 
Cubs? 

A  couple  weeks  ago,  through  some 
strange  circumstances,  I  was  able  to  join 
the  working  press  in  covering  the  Chicago 
Cubs.  Sports  editors  and  writers  from  many 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  area 
were  invited  to  Wrigley  Field  to  get  an  in¬ 


side  look  at  the  team,  the  front  offices,  and 
the  press  corps  that  covers  the  games. 

I  went  undercover  because  as  you  may 
know,  I’m  not  a  sports  writer.  (The  Chron¬ 
icle  did  not  have  a  sports  editor  at  that  time, 
so  I  confiscated  the  press  pass.)  The  day  I 
was  there  just  happened  to  be  the  day  Pete 
Rose  and  the  Reds  were  playing  the  Cubs. 
There  were  press  people  there  from  every 
TV  station,  radio  station,  and  newspaper  in 
tne  country  to  cover  Rose’s  attempt  to  break 
Ty  Cobb’s  hitting  record. 

I  had  access  to  the  field  and  most  of  the 


players.  I  was  able  to  go  up  to  any  of  the 
players  or  coaches  and  ask  any  question.  At 
one  point,  I  found  myself  sandwiched  be¬ 
tween  Mike  Lieberman  from  NBC  and  Jim 
Rose  from  ABC  trying  to  question  Manager 
Jim  Frey.  I  really  felt  as  if  I  was  part  of  the 
working  press. 

I  never  would  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  a  part  of  the  press  corps  if  it  weren't  for 
the  Chronicle.  In  my  opinion,  my  day  at 
Wrigley  Field  was  a  once-in-a-lifetime  expe¬ 
rience.  How  many  people  can  say  they  met 
Jim  Frey,  Dallas  Green,  Harry  Carey,  or 


brushed  shoulders  with  Pete  Rose  or  Jody 
Davis  and  Rick  Sutcliffe. 


Other  members  of  the  staff  have  met  “fa¬ 
mous"  people  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  Chronicle.  For  example,  Lee  Rade- 
macher,  managing  editor,  met  Governor 
Robert  Orr  at  a  press  conference  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Dan  Novakowski,  editor,  and 
Laura  Waluszko,  news  editor,  and  Rade- 
macher,  met  Chicago’s  ex-Mayor  Jane 
Byrne. 


Y^ichatl  £spos\to 


TRASH!  PURE  TRASH! 


It  s  Thursday  afternoon  and  another  issue  of  the  Purdue  Chronicle  has  just  hit  the  stands  Awful!"  You  shriek 


"WHO  writes  this  stuff?!  I  could  do  a  thousand  times  better!" 

Maybe  it's  time  you  proved  yourself 
..or  died  trying 

PORTER  HALLE-217  EXT  547 


SGA  offers 

FREE 

LEGAL 

ADVICE 


to  PURDUE  CALUMET  STUDENTS 

In  cooperation  with  the  ••• 

LAKE  COUNTY 

BAR  ASSOCIATION 

for  more  information  or  an 
appointment  please  contact  the 
Student  Government  office  in 

the  library  building  Rm.  C-344D 
or  phene  B44-Q52Q  Ext.  394 


on  campus 
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Curbing  teenage  drug 
abuse  is  the  goal 


The  PUC  Family  Studies  Center  is  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  $1  million  federal  research  proj¬ 
ect  to  find  the  best  ways  to  curb  teenage 
drug  abuse. 

The  five-year  research  project  will  also 
provide  low-cost  counseling  for  drug 
abusers’  families  in  northern  Indiana  and 
neighboring  Illinois  communities  as  well  as 
in  the  Lafayette  area. 

“The  project  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  na¬ 
tion  to  empirically  test  the  effectiveness  of 
family  therapy  as  a  method  of  treatment  for 
substance  abuse,”  says  Dr.  Terry  S.  Trep¬ 
per,  associate  professor  of  psychology  and 
center  director.  “We  are  very  excited  about 
the  study  and  its  outcome.” 

Trepper  and  Dr.  Robert  Lewis,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Child  Development  and 
Family  Studies  at  Purdue  West  Lafayette, 
had  major  roles  in  preparing  the  proposal 
for  the  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Drug  Abuse,  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  federal 


Club  connection 

Announcements,  notices  and  general  infor¬ 
mation  from  organizations  on  campus  are 
welcome  to  this  column.  Please  send,  mail,  or 
bring  to  E-217.  Lists  of  publication  dates  and 
deadlines  are  available  upon  request . 


American  Chemical  Society 

“Odor  and  Its  Relationship  to  Human  Ex¬ 
perience”  will  be  the  topic  of  a  speech  to  be 
given  Wednesday,  Oct.  16,  at  7  p.m.,  G103, 
by  Frank  Jarke,  asst,  manager  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Monitoring  at  Waste  Management 
Corporation  of  Oakbrook.  The  meeting, 
sponsored  by  the  Student  Affiliate  Chapter 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public  and  will  be  illustrated 
with  slides. 

'National  Association  of 
Accountants  ( N.A.A .) 

The  first  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
:ion  of  Accountants  (N.A.A.)  is  scheduled 
:or  Monday,  Sept.  30,  G108,  12:30.  All  man¬ 
agement  students  are  encouraged  to  attend. 

Student  Programming  Board  (SPB) 

For  the  month  of  October,  SPB  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  following  movies  and  acts : 

Oct  2  -  “City  Heat” 

Oct.  7  -  Mary  Wong  Comedy  Team 
Oct.  16  -  “Revenge  of  the  Nerds” 

Oct.  23  -  “The  Flamingo  Kid” 

Oct.  28  -  Comedian  Tim  Cavanagh 
All  movies  and  comedy  acts  are  presented 
in  C100.  Movies  are  shown  at  12:00, 4:00,  and 
7:00  p.m.  Comedy  acts  perform  at  12:00.  In 
addition,  SPB  is  planning  a  ‘Halloween  Ex¬ 
travaganza’  for  some  time  in  the  second  half 
of  the  month,  no  date  as  of  yet. 


agency  had  asked  universities  for  research 
proposals  for  analyzing  various  methods  of 
treating  teenage  drug  abusers.  Purdue, 
Texas  Tech  University  at  Lubbock  and  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Francisco 
were  selected  for  individual  funding. 

Lewis  is  the  principal  investigator  of  the 
Purdue  project  with  Trepper  heading  the  lo¬ 
cal  program  which  will  provide  counseling 
at  the  Southlake  Mental  Health  Center  in 
Merrillville  and  Aunt  Martha’s  in  Park  For¬ 
est,  Ill.  Counseling  will  also  be  available  in 
Tippecanoe  County  at  two  locations  in  La¬ 
fayette  coordinated  from  the  West  Lafay- 
ette'campus. 

Trepper  pointed  out  that  a  third  location 
for  counseling  in  the  Calumet  Region  will  be 
determined  soon.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
three  professional  therapists  and  a  graduate 
assistant. 

Purdue’s  research  will  emphasize  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  family,  including  siblings. 
In  addition,  researchers  will  follow  the  fam¬ 
ilies  beyond  the  12-session  treatment  pro¬ 
gram  for  another  two  years. 

To  apply  or  refer  a  family,  call  the  Family 
Studies  Center  in  Porter  Hall,  ext.  541.  (Eli¬ 
gible  families  must  have  a  teen  involved 
with  alcohol  and  drugs  and  a  younger  child 
at  least  seven  years  old) . 


Luncheon  acquaints 
media  with  PUC 


Lisa  Goodnight 

Public  Relations  Director 

Chancellor  Richard  Combs  told  report¬ 
ers  Tuesday  that  Purdue  University 
Calumet  is  a  resource  that  should  be  used 
for  the  “betterment  of  Northwest  Indi¬ 
ana.” 

Combs  spoke  to  media  personnel  at  a 
luncheon  on  campus.  “The  luncheon 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  let  the  news 
media  of  the  area  get  to  know  us  a  little 
better,”  said  Wes  Lukoshus,  director  of 
media  services. 

More  students  begin  their  education  at 
other  institutions  and  then  transfer  here 
than  students  who  transfer  from  PUC, 
said  Combs.  He  added  that  since  the  first 
commencement  in  1967,  PUC  has  award¬ 
ed  14,299  degrees;  it  took  the  Lafayette 
campus  over  50  years  to  do  the  same,  he 
said. 

Combs  also  said  that  over  30%  of  grad¬ 
uating  seniors  in  Lake  County  come  to 
Purdue  Calumet  for  their  college  educa¬ 
tion. 

Executive  Dean  Dennis  Rittenmeyer, 
commented  on  the  newly  established 


Combs 


Gary  bus  service  for  students.  “The 
ridership  is  low,  and  we’re  a  little  dis¬ 
couraged,”  Rittenmeyer  said.  He  added 
that  only  10-15  students  ride  the  bus  per 
day.  The  bus  service  runs  four  routes  per 
day  from  Gary  to  Purdue  and  back. 


SGA 


From  p.1 


“Campus  wide  elections  may  open  up  inter¬ 
est.”  He  also  said  all  students  have  the  right 


to  vote. 

Fennell  said,  “Whatever  the  students 
want  —  fine.”  Karvounitis  said,  “I  think  the 
SGA  elections  are  a  joke.” 

Students  present  also  submitted  a  petition 
which  would  ask  for  SGA  to  support  disin¬ 
vestment  of  Purdue  holdings  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  not  allow  recruiters  whose 
companies  have  investments  in  South  Af¬ 
rica  on  campus. 


SGA  rep.  Nancy  Hauter,  said  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  to  find  student  opinion  on  disinvestment 
could  be  submitted  before  the  student  body. 

One  student  spoke  out  saying,  “It’s  too 
urgent  to  wait,  we  have  to  do  the  survey 
now.” 

Yet,  Fennell  suggested  that  even  a  stu¬ 
dent  opinion  poll  would  not  steer  student 
government  to  decide  for  or  against  disin¬ 
vestment,  Karvounitis  said,  “If  students 
take  a  stand  for  disinvestment,  the  congress 
has  to  do  what  the  student  body  wants.” 

The  subject  of  disinvestment  was  tabled 
by  Fennell,  saying  that  there  wasn’t  enough 
time  to  talk  about  it.  He  quickly  adjourned 
the  meeting. 


Karvounitis  yelled  for  the  resignation  of 
all  student  government  officers  and  for  an 
equal  vote. 

The  petition  which  supported  disinvest¬ 
ment  was  later  found  on  a  bulletin  board 


outside  the  SGA  office  with  writing  that 
said,  “PUC  students  don’t  care  about  apart¬ 
heid.  Only  commies  do.” 

The  next  SGA  meeting  is  Oct.  28. 


“Ponticf 

3716  Ridge  Road,  Lansing,  II. 
if  (312)  895*9837 

I!  Live  Entertainment 

Tues  thru  Sun 

SPECIALS 

Tuesday  Ladies’  Night-They  drink  Free  9-1 1  (bar  brands  only) 
Wednesday  Guy’s  Night-Half  Price  9  to  Close 
Thursday  Ladies  Half  Price  9  to  Close 

Now  Appearing 
Bop  City  Boys 
Starting  October  I 
CONCORD 


Must  be  21  with  a  valid  driver's  license 
•  2nd  DRINK  FREE  WITH  THIS  COUPON  * 


ec 
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Come  tie  up 
our  lines! 


October  8-10  &  14-10 


y  1985  Phone-a-thon 


Details  at  Information  Center 
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Meg  Tilly,  left,  stars  as  the  young  nun,  Agnes,  in  Columbia  Pictures  Agnes  of  God.  Court-appointed  psychiatrist  Dr.  Livingston  (Jam 
Fonda)  has  the  difficult  task  of  determining  whether  the  girl  is  fit  to  stand  trial  for  murder 

ANDTHEN  THERE  WERE  NUNS 


Dan  Novakowski 

editor-in-chief 


Films  as  diverse  as  Going  My  Way  and  The 
Exorcist,  The  Singing  Nun  and  Mass  Appeal, 
Heaven  Help  Us  and  The  Sound  of  Music 
have  all  dealt  with  Catholicism,  its  rites, 
rules,  and  rituals,  on  the  screen. 

None  has  been  as  elegant,  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  moving  (not  to  mention  thorough) 
as  Norman  Jewison’s  Agnes  of  God. 

Based  upon  the  play  by  John  Pielmeier 
(who  also  adapted  it  for  the  screen),  Agnes 
of  God  begins  in  a  convent  where  the  nuns 


are  as  warmly  ensconced  in  their  sense  of 
tradition  and  richness  of  rituals  as  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  village  in  Jewison’s  Fiddler  on 
the  Roof  were  wrapped  up  in  their  Jewish 
tradition. 

The  somber  silence  and  solitude  are  soon 
shattered.  A  young  nun,  Agnes  (Meg  Tilly) 
has  given  birth  in  the  night.  The  baby  turns 
up  strangled  in  a  trash  can  in  her  room. 

As  an  investigation  ensues,  Agnes  claims 
no  knowledge  of  the  birth  or  her  impregna¬ 
tion.  Forensic  psychiatrist  Dr.  Martha  Liv¬ 
ingston  (Jane  Fonda)  is  assigned  by  the 
court  to  probe  Agnes’  psyche  and  determine 
whether  or  not  she  is  capable  mentally  of 
standing  trial  for  the  murder. 

Is  Agnes  of  God  a  murder  mystery?  A 


heavy  drama?  Some  sort  of  frenzied  Catho¬ 
lic  farce?  As  it  turns  out,  Jewison’s  beauti¬ 
fully  realized  film  is  impossible  to  categor¬ 
ize,  moving  as  smoothly  and  deftly  between 
comedy  and  tragedy,  outrageousness  and 
subtlety  as  it  shifts  from  the  severely  struc¬ 
tured  lives  of  the  convent  dwellers  to  the 
screwed-up  civilian  lifestyle  of  Dr.  Living¬ 
ston.  And  at  the  center  of  it  all  we  have  a  trio 
of  the  finest  crackerjack  performances 
given  by  film  actresses  this  year. 

Anne  Bancroft  i3  Mother  Miriam  Ruth, 
the  convent’s  Mother  Superior  who  is  con¬ 
vinced  Agnes  is  an  innocent  worthy  of  saint¬ 
hood  (something  which  she,  herself,  a  de- 
vorcee  with  children  on  the  “outside”  could 
never  attain). 


Bancroft,  in  a  role  requiring  strength  and 
flash,  supplies  both  in  abundance.  She  even 
displays  a  hint  of  Mrs.  Robinson’s  sex  ap¬ 
peal  here. 

Meg  Tilly  invests  Agnes  (a  role  that  could 
have  easily  become  that  of  a  raving  mad¬ 
woman)  with  a  beatific  sweetness  and  inner 
calm  that  is  mesmerizing. 

And  Jane  Fonda  doesn’t  need  top  billing  to 
let  us  know  she’s  the  star  of  the  show.  In 
this,  her  first  film  in  almost  four  years,  she 
displays  the  honest,  confident  naturalism 
that  has  always  been  her  trademark. 

The  entire  film  shares  those  same  quali¬ 
ties  with  its  leading  actress.  Agnes  of  God 
helps  moviegoers  to  believe  in  cinematic 
miracles. 


OH,  THE  TANGLED  WEBS  SHE  WEAVES 

Dan  Novakowski  movies  (with  flashbacks  featuring  the  siz-  awful  reality  —  a  reality  that  is  gradually  sexual,  Molina,  and  he  dives  into  the  rale 

•dHor-iMNaf*  zling  Sonia  Braga  to  a  Marlene  Dietrich-  brightened  by  his  growing  friendship  with  first  -  never  giving  us  a  second  to 

Fall  must  be  upon  us  type  role  as  a  dancehall  singer  caught  up  in  Valentin.  catch  our  breath  and  adjust.  In  contrast  to 

After  a  summer  filled  with  breezy  films  Nazi  intrigue).  Babenco,  Hurt,  and  Julia  handle  this  po-  Julia,  it  seems  Hurt  puts  Medina’s  inner- 

designed  purely  as  entertainment,  a  few  Babenco  contrasts  the  bleakness  of  prison  tentially  sensational  friendship  delicately  most  workings  cm  view  from  the  beginning, 
serious  films  are  beginning  to  trickle  back  life  to  the  artificial  extravagance  of  the  (as  the  situation  undoubtedly  warrants).  But  there  are  surprises  in  his  character,  too. 
into  the  theaters.  filra-withto-a-film  beautifully.  Hurt's  narra-  Kiss  of  the  Spider  Woman  is  far  from  the  There’s  a  depth  of  sadness  and  devastation 

Kiss  of  the  Spider  Woman  is  such  a  film,  tion  of  the  old  movie  segments  is  wryly  sadomasochistic,  soft  erne  Midnight  Ex -  in  his  shattered  life  we  couldn’t  have  begun 
Directed  by  Hector  Babenco  (Pixote),  it  is  a  funny  and  Braga  and  Babenco  know  their  press.  It  renftnds  one  more  of  Herbert  Ross’  toguessat 

film  about  dreams  (large  and  small),  cliches  inside  and  (Hit.  Even  the  camera  an-  Pennies  From  Heaven,  in  which  the  char-  Hurt,  Braga  and  company  all  work  very 
romance,  friendship  and,  meet  flamboy-  gles  and  lighting  are  amazingly  evocative,  actors  escaped  the  desolation  of  the  Depres-  hard  to  breathe  life  into  Leonard  Schrader’s 
antly,  movies.  The  only  problem  here  is  that  Braga  is  so  sion  by  bursting  into  Busby  Berkeley  dance  lucid  script  ami  everyone  succeeds  to  the 

Molina  (William  Hurt)  and  Valentin  ripe,  so  witty  and  satiric  that  we  almost  numbers.  fullest  degree.  Kiss  of  the  Spider  Woman  is  a 

(Raul  Julia)  share  a  prison  cell  somewhere  wish  Babenco  would’ve  allowed  her  freer  Raul  Julia  is  excellent  as  the  fiery  activist  serious  film  with  an  idea.  It  may  not  be  for 
in  Lapn  America.  Molina  is  a  homosexual  rein.  Valentin.  He  peels  away  layer  upon  layer  of  everyone  (some  plot  developments  could 

doing  time  for  corrupting «  minor.  Valentin  But  that  wouldn’t  really  be  in  keeping  with  macho  defensiveness  until  we  see  the  still  be  considered  mildly  shocking  —  eve-  j 
is  a  political  prisoner.  To  while  away  the  to-  the  oppressive  tone  of  Kiss  of  the  Spider  human  side  of  his  tough  character.  by  today’s  standards)  but  most  seriot  : 

terminable  hours  spent  in  their  hellish  quar-  Woman  on  the  whole.  Molina’s  flights  of  film  Hurt  is  better  still.  It  is  initially  extremely  moviegoers  will  almost  certainly  be  moved 
ters,  M"Kn»  tells  Valentin  the  stories  of  old  fantasy  are  always  subtly  anchored  to  his  difficult  to  accept  him  as  the  mincing  homo-  by  one  of  the  year’s  most  powerful  films.  j 


/ 


Commuting  computer  compose 


Lee  Rademacher 

Managing  Editor 


Kurt  Boesinger  looks  like  any  student 
seen  walking  on  campus  at  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met.  An  EET  student,  Kurt  can  be  found  in 
the  Oaken  Arbor  with  fellow  students  study¬ 
ing,  or  hiding  in  the  library.  His  engineering 
paraphernalia  includes  stacks  of  books  and 
schematic  diagrams. 

A  commuter  campus  offers  students  little 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  anyone  well.  We 
know  our  acquaintance’s  major,  and  a  little 
about  hs  personality,  but  there  is  not  much 
time  to  know  the  real  person. 

Kurt  Boesinger  is  more  than  a  student 
majoring  in  EET.  His  life  extends  beyond 
the  study  of  analog  and  digital  electronics. 

In  his  free  time,  Kurt  is  a  musician  and  a 
composer.  He  plays  piano  and  dabbles  with 
his  synthesizer,  experimenting  with  sounds 
and  musical  concepts. 

Kurt  has  been  studying  music  since  the 
age  of  six.  He  took  piano  lessons  at  the  local 
civic  center  in  his  home  town  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  His  interest  grew  when  his  grand¬ 
mother  bought  him  his  first  piano.  “She  was 
the  one  that  really  wanted  to  see  me  con¬ 
tinue  with  it.  She  played  by  ear  and  thought 
I  had  a  knack  for  it  and  kinda  talked  my  par¬ 
ents  into  letting  me  continue.” 

Like  any  other  kid,  his  interest  wavered 
and  his  mother  threatened  to  sell  the  piano. 


“I  think  technology  in  music  is  interest 
ing,  it  makes  electronic  music  less  scary. 
I’d  like  to  go  into  music  completely,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  I’d  hate  to  forget  electron¬ 
ics.  I’d  like  to  keep  electronics  as  a  hobby. 
It’s  a  means  to  make  a  living.” 

Having  a  strong  knowledge  of  music  and 
electronics,  Kurt  doesn’t  feel  he  is  better 
able  to  judge  or  appreciate  music  better 
than  the  average  listener.  He  feels  the  lis¬ 
tener  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  good  and 
what  he  likes. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  one  thing  sounds 
good  to  one  person  and  sounds  bad  to  an¬ 
other.  It’s  the  same  thing  as  if  somebody 
likes  cheesecake  and  somebody  doesn’t,  it 
doesn’t  make  any  difference.  You  don’t 
have  to  play  an  instrument  to  appreciate 
it.” 

He  believes  the  role  of  the  musician  is  to, 
“First  give  himself  music,  but  it  is  a  better 
feeling  to  give  other  people  music. 

At  home  he  experiments  with  his  synthe¬ 
sizer,  the  Yamaha  DX-7  which  is  interfaced 
with  an  Apple  II  E  computer.  He  also  has  a 
Baldwin  grand  piano  in  his  living  room  at 
his  home  in  Michigan  City. 

The  Yamaha  itself  has  128  available 
sounds,  but  over  1000  with  the  program  he 
uses  with  the  Apple.  He  says,  “I’ve  barely 
begun  to  scratch  the  limits.” 

Between  writing  and  arranging,  Kurt  trys 
to  keep  a  balance  between  the  piano  and 
synthesizer  but,  “The  Yamaha  is  a  new  toy, 
so  I’m  using  it  more.” 


He  then  took  lessons  with  a  man  who  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  band  Emerson,  Lake  and 
Palmer,  a  group  whose  music  he  enjoyed. 
His  teacher  also  introduced  him  to  elec¬ 
tronic  music.  Whenever  he  played  his  lesson 
well,  his  teacher  would  take  him  down  in  his 
basement  and  show  him  a  few  things  on  his 
synthesizer. 

So,  not  everyone  at  Purdue  is  a  face  or 
just  a  major.  Perhaps  the  student  sitting 
next  to  you  is  a  piano  player,  an  athlete  or 
even  a  writer.  Next  time  you’re  talking  to  an 
acquaintance  about  a  class  or  his  degree, 
keep  in  mind  that  you  may  be  talking  to 
someone  who  is  more  than  a  student. 

Kurt  developed  a  new  attitude  about  piano 
from  his  inspiration  by  E.L.P.  and  his  new 
love  for  synthesizers.  He  began  practicing  3 , 
or  4  hours  a  day.  While  in  high  school,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  music  school.  “In  my  senior 
year  (high  school),  I  scored  high  in  physics 
on  my  S.A.T.  I  had  an  opportunity  for  schol¬ 
arships  in  physics  and  figured  either  one 
doesn’t  pay  too  well,  so  I  chose  music.” 

After  finishing  high  school,  Kurt  took  a 
year  off.  He  arranged  music  for  himself  and 
bands  and  played  at  piano  bars  and  fashion 
shows,  sometimes  making  $35  an  hour.  He 
even  backed  up  the  band  the  Romantics  be¬ 
fore  they  made  it  big. 

Kurt  went  to  Indiana  University  to  audi¬ 
tion  as  a  composition  major.  He  attributes 
his  acceptance  into  the  school  to  Dr.  David 
Barton,  who  teaches  at  I.U. 

Student  auditions  are  usually  limited  to 


Kurt  Boesingerdemonstrate 


classical  pieces,  but  Kurt  wanted  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  and  played  a  contemporary  piece  by 
Keith  Emerson  of  E.L.P.  Kurt  said  of  Bar 
ton,  “I  found  out  later  that  he  said,  ‘anyone 
who  is  crazy  enough  to  play  an  E.L.P.  piece 
for  his  audition  has  got  enough  screws  loose 


The  Love  Plane  ABC,  Saturday,  8:00 
EDT/8:O0CDT 


Ml 
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Hawthorne  Santiei 

Cantribatot 


ltloJ  Vietnam  Victory  Theater  ABC,  Sunday  8:C 

'  ,  £DT/7:00CDT 


God  Knows  Best 
EDT/7:00CDT 


NBC,  Tuesday  6:00 


Dallas  it;  The  Garcias  CBS,  Friday 
EDT/9:00CDT 


This  “new”  stow  adheres  to  the  tried-and- 
true  formula  by  which  the  projucers  entice 
Middle  Americans  of  diverse  age  groups 
into  sitting  through  a  melange  of  superficial 
and  totaBy-praSctable  airborne  romances 
in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  exotic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  locales  they  know  they’ll  never  get 
to  visit  in  person.  Saturday’s  premiere  epi¬ 
sode  features  the  standard  array  of  cameo 
appearances  by  a  myriad  of  movie  has- 
beens  and  minor  TV  personalities  too  tire¬ 
some  to  mention  here.  The  drama  unfolds  as 
their  seat  assignments  are  foiled  op  by  a 
computer  and,  separated  from  their  spous¬ 
es,  they  all  end  up  falling  in  love  with 
strangers  over  Chicken  Kiev  on  the  night 
flight  to  Maui.  The  couples  are  later  reuni¬ 
ted  and  reconciled  when  they  pick  up  their 


An  obvious  rip-off  of  last  summer’s  block¬ 
buster  hit  movie,  Raroto,  this  anthology 
serial  will  present  an  action-packed  Viet¬ 
nam  war  story  each  week.  The  actors  will 


all  be  identical  :  one  or  two  gigantic  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  score  an  overwhelming  victory 
over  hoardes  of  faceless,  Oriental  enemies 
(always  referred  to  as  “gooks”  or,  collect¬ 
ively,  “Charlie.”)  The  producers  have  pro¬ 
mised  that  a  minimum  of  40  minutes  of 
every  hour-long  program  will  be  devoted  to 


will  not  exceed  100  wards  per  episode.  The 
premiere  wiB  be  aired  next  Sunday  at  7:00 
p.m.  <  so  that  even  the  little  ones  will  be  able 
to  watch  It  all  before  bedtime),  and  will  fea¬ 
ture  Mr.  T.  as  that  week’s  guest  star  soldier. 


the  Navy,  t 


luggage. 


Thanks  to  a  generous  contribution  to  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan’s  last  presidential  campaign, 
the  Rev.  Jerry  Faiwell  has  broken  into  regu¬ 
lar  network  TV  with  his  own  situation 
comedy  series.  Jerry  will  star  as  a  bungling 
small-town  evengelist  who  meddles  in  the 
everyday  ethical  and  spiritual  problems  of 
his  family,  neighbors  and  parishioners.  Fah 
well,  who  has  insisted  that  everyone  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  program  (from  the  actors  to 
the  writers  to  the  camera  crew)  be  born- 
again  Christians,  has  promised  us  an  in¬ 
spirational  half-hour  stressing  traditional 
lifestyles  and  plenty  of  scripture  quotations. 
Falweil  admits  that  he  will  resort  to  a  laugh- 
track,  despite  the  fact  that  the  story  lines 
promise  to  be  highly  amusing.  (For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  first  hilarious  episode,  Jerry 
counsels  his  teen-age  daughter  against  in¬ 
terracial  dating,  eulogizes  an  aborted  fetus, 
and  converts  the  local  rabbi. ) 


Not  to  be  outdone  by  its  chief  competito: 
Dynasty,  the  producers  of  Dallas  have  aia 
created  a  spin-off  series  around  a  relative!; 
minor  character-in  this  case,  Paco  Garcia 
the  former  pool-boy  at  Southfork,  whc 
thanks  to  one  lucky  night  in  Las  Vegas  a» 
some  wise  investments,  now  owns  a  sue 
cessful  chain  of  Mexican  restaurants  m 
finds  himself  the  next-door  neighbor  am 
would-be  social  equal  of  the  Ewings 


i  Dallas  n  is  TV’s  first  completely  bilingua 
series.  All  characters  will  use  Spanish  anc 
English,  inter^ahgeably,  sometimes 
switching  in  mid-sentence.  As  a  service  tx 
all  viewers  (or,  perhaps,  just  a  gimmick) 
the  show  will  be  subtitled  in  whichever  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  being  spoken  at  the  moment. 


Goodness  gracious!  Great  balls  o’crystal 

As  I  read  into  the  book  I  obviously 


MikeRigg 

Features  Editor 


‘Develop  Your  Psychic  Skills” 


I  somehow  knew  that  I  was  going  to  find 
this  book  on  a  recent  jaunt  over  to  the  local 
library.  Psychic,  you  think?  As  I  read  it  I 
seemed  to  know  what  was  going  to  come 
next.  Psychic,  you  think?  The  possibility 
does  exist  according  to  Enid  Hoffman,  au¬ 
thor  of  Develop  Your  Psychic  Skills.  Have 
you  ever  acted  on  a  whim,  trying  to  guess 
what  someone  is  thinking?  Ever  tried  to 
blow  out  a  candle  with  thought  alone?  Well 
this  book  actually  gives  you  step  by  step 
exercises  on  focusing  attention,  relaxation, 
hypnosis,  sending  and  receiving  telepathic 
messages,  and  psychokinesis  (moving  ob¬ 
jects  mentally). 

If  you  are  already  thinking  that  any  of 
that  is  impossible  then  stop  reading  now,  be¬ 


Chronlcle  Graphlc/MIke  Rlflfl 


cause  “by  the  book”  anyone  who  cannot 
support  good  confidence  will  fail.  The  book 
works  on  the  principle  that  everyone  has 
psychic  ability,  and  just  has  to  learn  how  to 
use  it.  Hoffman  used  the  analogy  of  teaching 
someone  how  to  swim.  “You  can  either 


throw  a  non-swimmer  into  the  water  and  let 
him  sink  or  swim,  or  you  can  use  regulated 
step  by  step  instruction,”  she  said.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  method,  psychic  skills  can  be 
learned  just  as  swimming  can  be  learned, 
according  to  Hoffman. 


As  I  read  into  the  book  I  obviously  had 
ample  chances  to  try  some  of  the  psychic  ex¬ 
periments  layed  out,  and  I  can  say  that  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction  I  became  abut  45  to 
70  percent  proficient  in  50  of  75—  exercises. 
Hoffman  encourages  trying,  but  says  that  if 
an  exercise  doesn’t  work  for  you,  then  it 
probably  just  is  not  the  right  time  to  try. 

There  were  some  weak  points  in  the  book 
where  specific  happenings  were  drawn  out. 
There  was  one  part  in  an  exercise  on  swirl¬ 
ing  water  mentally  where  Hoffman  used  an 
example  of  what  happened  when  one  of  her 
students  tried  it.  The  water  did  not  move 
until  “...he  got  up  from  the  table  to  answer 
the  phone.”  A  lot  of  things  could  explain  that 
besides  psychokinesis.  I  recommend  the 
book  for  two  different  readers :  1 )  the  reader 
interested  in  stories  about  strange  occur- 
ances  at  seances,  and  2)  the  reader  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  “text  book”  on  how  to  use,  develop, 
or  expand  on  psychic  skills. 


resses! 
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r  correlates  keys 


es  the  synthesizer  to  his  class. 


to  be  a  composer  .’ ” 

It  was  Dr.  Barton  that  really  initiated 

Kurt’s  interest  in  synthesizers.  Barton’s 
help  developed  Kurt’s  expertise  in  synthe¬ 
sizers.  One  of  Kurt’s  pieces  was  even  hailed 


by  the  faculty  as  one  of  the  best  synthesizer 
works  written  by  a  student. 

But  Kurt  became  disillusioned  with  music 
school.  He  said,  “Out  of  the  music  dept.,  the 
composers  were  considered  the  weirdos.” 
He  added,  “There  just  weren’t  that  many 
into  electronic  music.” 

Kurt  cites  another  reason  for  leaving 
music  school.  “Music  people  are  off  in  their 
own  little  world  altogether.  They  don’t  deal 
with  reality  in  any  sense  I  can  think  of.”  He 
added,  “Composition  is  one  of  the  worst 
ways  to  make  a  living.” 

His  career  change  would  make  it  easy  to 
buy  the  electronic  toys  which  keep  him  fas¬ 
cinated.  As  a  composer,  he  saw  money  as 
being  a  scarce  item.  His  change  also  made  it 
S  possible  for  him  to  commute  from  home  and 
5  back. 

1  His  interest  in  music  has  not  changed.  He 
1  is  trying  to  put  the  two  together.  “I’m  doing 
|  a  senior  design  on  electronic  music.  Tech- 
£  nology  has  developed  so  far,  electronics  has 
u  given  me  a  basic  understanding  of  how 
|  things  work.” 

C.  _ 

°  Having  studied  both  music  and  electron¬ 
ics,  Kurt  doesn’t  feel  that  those  disciplines 
will  make  him  a  better  writer  or  composer. 
“Looking  at  an  oscilloscope,  looking  at  a 
wave  form  isn’t  going  to  tell  whether  or  not 
I’m  going  to  like  that  sound.  It  all  comes 
down  to  your  ear,  intuition  or  what  you 
like.”  He  added,  “It  doesn’t  make  me  a  bet¬ 
ter  musician,  it  just  gives  me  a  little  more 
knowledge  about  how  electronics  work.” 


Doc  nose  best 


fc  ict: 

DrM.J.  Rigg 

Hello  again,  from  Dr.  I.Q..  I  hope  that  the 
answers  to  your  heart  burning  questions 
were  satisfactory  iq  the  last  issue.  If  by  any 
chance  vou  missed  the.  first  installment  of 
Dr.  I.Q.  then  tough!  The  smart  readers  are 
saving  the  first  issue  which  will  top  the  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  mark  within  weeks  in  entertain¬ 
ment  value  alone!  So,  (he  said  as  he  started 
the  sentence  with  a  contracation-like  word) 
let’s  just  cut  the  slime  and  get  down  to  the 
brass  tacks  or  whatever  is  on  that  puny  col¬ 
legiate  mind  of  yours. 

Why  do  people  pick  their  noses  in  their 
cars? 

I  have  recently  finished  a  seminar  in 
Baroulinski.  Sweden  on  that  very  subject.  It 
seems  as  though  people  tend  to  pick  their 
noses  in  automobiles  because  of  biocarbonic 
nasal  zone.  This  zone  is  a  sort  of  internal  bio¬ 
logical  clock  in  all  humans  after  they  reach 
the  age  of  18  when  they  are  in  their  relative 
driving  years.  It  is  a  perfectly  safe  system 
installed  by  mother  nature  to  keep  our  noses 
clean  from  “Dashboard  Flakocarbons”  (the 
dust  that  accumulates  on  dashboards) . 

Why  does  there  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  tampon 
commercials  during  football  games? 

This  is  a  delicate  subject  because  answer¬ 
ing  it  could  cause  government  interest  in  all 


the  wrong  places.  A  government  interest  in 
all  the  wrong  places.  A  government  project 
set  up  in  1963  by  ASTO  System,  Inc.  put 
those  commercials  in  during  football  games 
to  remind  the  married  Bears  fan  that  a  fe¬ 
male  is  still  living  in  the  same  household 
and  to  try  and  take  notice  of  her  presence 
from  time  to  time. 

Why  does  your  chewing  gum  loose  it’s  flavor 
on  the  bedpost  overnight? 

Because  chemicals  used  in  Pledge  (for 
dusting  said  bedpost)  combine  with  the 
gum.  This  combination  of  bubblegum  and 
pine  result  in  the  “neutral  taste,  (for  further 
study  on  this  chemical  refer  to  Dr.  Bulard- 
ings  guide  to  Pledge  and  it’s  chemical  reac¬ 
tions  with  chewing  gum)  vol.  27) 

What  is  the  best  line  for  a  girl  to  pick  up  a 
guy?  “Hi” 

Followup:  I  would  like  to  close  tms  issue 
of  Dr.  I.Q.  by  delivering  some  late-breaking 
news  on  one  of  the  last  Dr.  I.Q.  questions 
from  last  issue.  The  question  was  in  regard 
to  the  missing  socks  in  Madagascar.  Three 
socks  from  Madagascar  have  returned  to 
their  original  owners.  I  did  say  that  there 
would  be  none  returning  to  their  original 
owners,  but  even  Einstein  didn’t  know  how 
to  spell  psycholiogy . 

PLEASE  SEND  ANY  AND  ALL  QUES¬ 
TIONS  TO  THE  CHRONICLE  OFFICE  IN 
THE  PORTER  BUILDING  (it’s  on  the  se¬ 
cond  floor-  you  can’t  miss  it! )  IN  CARE  OF 
DR.  I.Q..  in  the  immortal  words  of  Billy  Bob 
Shakespeare,  “tanks”. 


Day  isn’t  done  for  folk  trio 


Dan  Novakowski 

Edltor-in-Chlef 


These  days,  with  Live  Aid  and  Band  Aid 
and  Farm  Aid,  it  has  become  extremely 
fashionable  for  musicians  to  donate  their 
time  and  talent  to  help  out  a  good  cause.  One 
trio  of  musicians  has  been  involved  with 
worthwhile  projects  for  25  years. 

Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  celebrating  their 
25th  anniversary  this  year,  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  remain  together  due  to  their 
strong  commitments.  They  estimate  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  of  their  concert  per¬ 
formances  each  year  are  benefits. 

Peter  Yarrow,  lead  singer  and  composer 
of  such  folk  classics  as  “Puff,  the  Magic 
Dragon”  and  “Day  is  Done,”  said  he  be¬ 
came  involved  with  folk  music  due  to  his 
strong  views  and  beliefs.  “The  portion  of  my 
life  that  led  directly  to  folk  music  was  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  events  that  occurred  in  the  context  of 
college  where  I  started  undergraduate  in- 
structorship  in  folk  music  and  I  realized,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  class,  they  were  very  profound¬ 
ly  affected  by  (the  music)  in  a  very  special 
way. 

“There’s  a  view  of  society  that  concerns 
itself  with  the  human  condition  this  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  folk  music.  Undoubtedly  that  was 
part  of  my  involvement  with  folk  music,  but 
it’s  a  question  of  which  is  the  chicken,  which 
is  the  egg,”  Yarrow  said.  “The  answer  is  in¬ 
teraction.  You  have  the  pre-disposition  but 
something  has  to  articulate  the  feeling  or 
the  idea  and  that’s  the  way  I  think  society 
and  folk  music  interact.” 

Yarrow,  who  defines  folk  music  as, 
“music  that  has  emerged  in  an  honest,  na¬ 
tural  way  from  human  circumstance  and, 
therefore,  reflects  it  without  the  intervening 
dollar  sign  or  success  equation  of  our  time,” 
feels  the  current  resurgence  in  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  folk,  as  well  as  the  escalated  involve¬ 
ment  of  artists  in  causes,  marks  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  our  society. 

“I  think  folk  music  is  a  generic  term  for 
music  that’s  honest  in  a  certain  way,”  Yar¬ 
row  explained.  “In  many  ways,  Bruce 
Springsteen  is  a  folk  singer  but,  in  a  more  di¬ 
rect  way,  U2  is  singing  songs  that  are  politi¬ 
cal  and  obviously  a  result  of  their  caring 
about  the  human  condition. 

“You  also  see  the  resurrection  of  music 
with  social  activism,”  Yarrow  continued. 
“You  see  the  growing  urgency  of  concern  on 


the  campuses.  I  absolutely  think  that  there 
is  a  connection  (between  the  present  and  the 
movements  of  the  1960’s)  and  I  see,  once 
again  a  process  that  I’ve  been  a  part  of.” 

Yarrow,  who  along  with  his  musical  part¬ 
ners  Paul  Stookey  and  Mary  Travers  at¬ 
tended  Live  Aid,  said  the  trio,  as  well  as 
most  musicians  who  become  involved  in 
causes  they  care  about,  strive  for  a  deeper 


meaning  than  that  which  is  found  in  per¬ 
forming.  “Our  lives  are  tied  together  not 
only  by  the  music,  but  by  a  sense  of  purpose 
in  that  music  beyond  entertainment.”  Last 
summer  and  fall,  the  trio  was  involved  in  30 
congressional  and  senatorial  candidacies, 
11  of  which  Yarrow  said  were  successful. 

“This  is  part  of  our  legacy,”  Yarrow  said, 
referring  to  applying  their  talents  to  princi¬ 


ples  they  believe  in.  “This  is  what  makes  us 
tick.  It’s  not  because  we  like  politics  —  you 
can’t  sing  these  songs  then  go  home  to  iso¬ 
lated  comfort,  the  isolation  and  comfort  of 
non-involvement.  There’s  an  instruction  in 
these  songs.  If  you’re  going  to  sing  them  and 
sing  them  with  any  degree  of  authenticity, 
you’ve  got  to  listen  to  what  they’re  saying 
and  do  something  about  them. 

We  have  the  capacity  to  be  heard.”  Yar¬ 
row  added.  “We  don’t  know  how  effective  or 
ineffective  we  are.  It’s  not  for  us  to  judge, 
but  we  know  it  does  mean  something.  We 
know  that  however  little  it  means,  this  is  im¬ 
portant  for  us  to  do.” 

Since  the  Bitter  End  was  the  club  where 
Peter,  Paul  and  Mary  first  appeared,  that  is 
where  they  performed  to  kick  off  their  25th 
anniversary  tour  this  year  (they  will  be  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  Holiday  Star  Theater  in  Mer¬ 
rillville,  Ind.  this  weekend).  Yarrow  said 
the  group  isn’t  waxing  nostalgic  with  old 
memories;  they  are,  instead,  celebrating 
their  continued  growth  and  movement  as  a 
band. 

“We  don’t  need  to  be  stroked  to  do  what 
we  do  because  the  energy  comes  from  our 
interaction  (with  the  audience),  but  this  is 
very  definitely  such  a  marvelous  way  for  us 
to  view  and  celebrate  the  good  fortune  that 
we’ve  had  to  be  together  for  25  years  and 
everywhere  we  go  on  this  tour  we  sense 
what  it  is  that  we’ve  shared,  what  this  his¬ 
tory  means,”  he  said. 

“So  this  is  a  time  of  great  energy  for  us, 
not  a  time  of  reminiscence  at  all,  and  yet  not 
unconnected  to  the  past  that  has  all  been 
stirred  by  having  this  sense  of  the  complete 
circle.  We  are  going  toward  an  era  where, 
once  again,  people  feel  empowered.  Per¬ 
formers  feel  empowered,  too.” 

Yarrow  said  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary  will 
stay  together  indefinitely.  “If  we  can  get  on 
stage  with  a  walker  we’ll  still  be  perform¬ 
ing.  Look  at  Pete  Seeger.  My  goodness,  he’s 
got  to  be  in  his  middle  60’s  and  he’s  still 
great.  It’s  not  a  matter  of  whether  our 
voices  hold  up,  it’s  whether  our  hearts  hold 
up.” 

Performing  is  an  integral  part  of  Yar¬ 
row’s  life.  “It’s  an  experience  that  really 
rings  true.  It’s  like  hugging  a  child  that  you 
love.  It’s  one  of  the  basic  human  undeniable 
pleasures.  It  doesn’t  have  to  add  up  to 
changing  someone’s  desire  to  inquire  about 
the  issue.  There’s  something  else  that  hap¬ 
pens,  just  human  being  to  human  being. ' ’ 


sea  non&y 

rvmron.y 


My  Aunt  Betty,  bedridden  since  her  en¬ 
counter  with  a  rabid  frog,  is  a  lonely  old  wom¬ 
an.  Since  the  news  of  Family  Feud's  cancel¬ 
lation,  she  has  sunk  into  a  deep  depression! 
Brighten  Aunt  Betty's  life! 

Send  in  your  best  original  cartoons, 
poems,  or  short  stories  to  Page  8,  c/o  The 
Chronicle,  Room  217  (Porter  Hall). 


too. 


thank  you,  and  Aunt  Betty  thanks  you, 


Eroica 

Golden  curls  tumbling 
Her  body  softer 
Than  a  wisp  of 
Music 

From  a  passing  radio 
She  offered  me 
Her  life 
Her  love 

Her  worldy  possessions 
—  Everything  she  owned 
Was  mine  for  the  taking 
Until  the  TV  went  on 
The  fritz 

During  ‘Dynasty’ 

Then  she  bit  me  on  the  arm. 

Hard 

Real  hard 

Sonny  Novakowski 


Interrupted  Ode 

Roses  are  red 
Violets  are  blue 

What  the  hell  are  you  doing  here? ! ! 

Scarface  Rfgg 


TEACtf£RS 

*  HAVE  KNOM/J - -  w 

Mr  /vz,  z  -  9  fayh  scfyoo/ 
tcdcfer  UDi-tt]  tlj£  £?££ 
of  Pavros  from  Dr.  Who  end 
the  Souses  ot /?//*.  Linger, 
tfvery  demons /'or?  fejdn  $| 

W;^h  &  V'£  ujincj  of  tfa  prdf  st- 
dr'c/jorse  sZ/of.  Ifyparcril- 

bstrdct  P,s/,  /?&//?{, 

P  brother &,</ fa  frithZpZZyA 

ohce  l^z>PZcJ  h/rr?  Zr?  the  ■  ;  :i 

Small  dud  I  tor  mm  hy  J&mm  iriq  • 

Wooden  door  Sfops  udc/ar  fife 

doon  Changed  fas  name-  ut  n£\U(  Knew*  Why. 


wu  u  di^erence  a  date  malz 


Last  year  I  was  a  long  hair 
I  was  an  existentialist 
Now  my  hair  is  short, 

Now  I’m  into  poli-science 

I  still  listen  to  jazz¬ 
man 

Life  to  me  is  just  short  of  a  polo 
shirt 

New  glasses,  new  pants,  new  shoes 
Some  times  I  go  to  church 
Sitting  in  pews  give  me  the  blues 

I  still  like  Gandhi  - 
man 


makes 

Teaching  guitar  4  days  a  week 
Teaching  kids  Van  Halen 
Listening  to  out  of  tune  guitars 
Pimply  faced  teenagers  with  dis¬ 
tortion  a’wailin’ 

I  still  don’t  listen  to  anybody 

Death,  death,  a  lateral  plane 
Heinekin  a  dream  in  my  brain 
Now  my  hair  is  short,  it’s  not  the 
same, 

I  feel  like  someone’s  stole  my  co¬ 
caine. 

Richard  Nixon  sucks 

Lord  Rademacher 


on 


campus 
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Conference/Seminars 


Peace  conference  is 
a  first  for  the  area 


The  first  peace  conference  of  its  kind  in 
this  area  is  scheduled  to  be  on  this  campus 
this  weekend. 

Several  hundred  persons  are  expected  for 
an  “Interfaith  Peace  Event  ’  Saturday, 
Sept.  28.  The  all-day  conference  will  feature 
16  workshops  on  topics  ranging  from 
Trouble  Spots  in  South  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East”  to  “Economic  Injustice  at  the 
Root  of  the  Conflict.” 

The  conference  is  scheduled  from  8  a.m. 
to  3:45  p.m.  in  the  Student-Faculty  Library 
Center,  and  participants  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  at  least  three  one-hour 
workshops.  The  campus  cafeteria  will  be 
open  to  accommodate  attendees. 


The  conference  is  designed  to  offer  the 
public  a  better  understanding  of  world  situa¬ 
tions,  with  views  other  than  those  expressed 
by  the  government  so  that  different  alter¬ 
natives  for  peace  can  be  considered,  accord¬ 
ing  to  conference  spokesperson  William 
Conley. 

Registration  is  being  processed  only  at  the 
Lansing,  Illinois,  Presbyterian  Church, 
(312  )  474-2710.  The  registration  fee  is  $10, 
but  discounts  are  available  for  students, 
senior  citizens,  and  the  unemployed. 

The  event  is  being  sponsored  by  churches 
and  synagogues  of  Northwest  Indiana  and 
Chicago’s  southern  suburbs. 


Summer  graduates  increase 


Some  153  persons  completed  degree  re¬ 
quirements  at  the  end  of  the  1985  summer 
session,  a  15  percent  increase  over  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  degree  recipients.  Residents  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Maryland  and  Michigan  are  on  the  gradua¬ 


tion  roster.  They  will  all  be  guests  of  honor 
later  this  year  at  the  second  annual  recogni¬ 
tion  program  for  August  and  December  de¬ 
gree  candidates,  and  are  eligible  to  take 
part  in  commencement  exercises  next  May. 


Program  for 
Academically 
Advanced 
planned 


"WHAT  IF. " 


you  joined  Northrop  DSD!  You'd  find  the  freedom 
to  interact  with  the  industry’s  brightest  minds. 
Ybu’d  meet  the  industry’s  toughest  challenges. 
And  you’d  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  your 
own  limits.  As  a  professional.  As  a  person. 

We  have  career  opportunities  available  for 
MBA’s,  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s  graduates  in: 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING,  COMPUTER  ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE,  PHYSICS, 
MATHEMATICS. 

Our  representatives  will  be  on  campus  on 

NOVEMBER  1,  1985 


Schedule  an  interview  appointment  through  your 
College  Placement  Office,  or  send  your  resume 

to:  Coiege  Relations  Organization,  Northrop 
Corporation,  Defense  Systems  Division,  600 
Hicks  Road,  Rolling  Meadows,  IL  60006.  We 

are  an  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F/V/H.  U  S. 
Citizenship  Required. 

NORTHROP 

Defense  Systems  Division 

Electronics  Systems  Group 


Northrop  DSD:  Where  the  individual  thrives  ...on  opportunity. 


The  Program  for  the  Academically  Ad¬ 
vanced  is  presenting  six  mini-courses  in 
computers,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
science  for  “gifted  students”  in  grades  4 
through  8  beginning  Oct.  5.  Enrollment  is 
open  only  to  children  who  have  met  the  aca¬ 
demic  standards  of  the  Midwest  Talent 
Search,  or  have  scored  on  the  95th  percen¬ 
tile  or  better  in  their  latest  standardized 
achievement  tests.  Advance  registration  is 
recommended  because  enrollment  is 
limited;  the  fee  is  $70  for  each  course.  Appli¬ 
cation  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Continuing  Education,  ext.  229. 

Improvement 
of  Mathematics 
Teaching 

Registration  is  being  processed  for  the 
Fourth  Conference  on  the  Improvement  of 
Mathematics  Teaching  this  Saturday.  Sept. 
28.  The  one-day  session  is  designed  for 
teachers,  school  administrators  and  super¬ 
visors  of  math  instruction  in  all  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Conference  fees  are 
$6  for  adults,  $1  for  students  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  the  Institute  for  Continuing 
Education,  ext.  228. 


Computers,  10  speed  to  be  auctioned 


Personal  computers  and  a  10-speed  bike 
will  be  side-by-side  on  the  block  as  Purdue 
University  Calumet’s  fourth  public  auction 
of  surplus  equipment  gets  underway  Satur¬ 
day,  Oct.  5. 

Auctioneers  Ernie  and  Rick  Niemeyer 
will  begin  taking  bids  at  10  a.m.  in  the  east 
parking  lot  of  the  Shops  and  Stores  building, 
adjoining  Wicker  Ave.  near  the  169th  street 
intersection. 

Slated  for  auction  are  some  20  TRS  80  per¬ 
sonal  computers  that  were  purchased  in  the 
late  1970’s  for  instructional  purposes  and 
have  been  replaced  by  ‘state-of-the-art’ 
hardware. 

Other  items  include  typewriters;  restau¬ 
rant  equipment  and  booths  used  in  the  cam¬ 
pus  cafeteria;  rolls  of  carpeting;  animal 
cages;  office  furniture;  oscilloscopes;  a 
band  saw;  assorted  chairs  and  tables;  lawn 
sprinklers;  artificial  plants;  metal  shelv¬ 
ing,  and  a  bicycle  that  may  need  repair.  All 
items  offered  for  sale  are  “as  is”  condition. 

Materials  may  be  examined  at  8:30  a.m. 
before  the  bidding  starts,  and  terms  of  sale 
are  cash.  Purchases  must  be  removed  from 
the  parking  lot  by  6  p.m.  Oct.  5. 

Auction  proceeds  will  be  credited  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  equipment  replacement  reserve.  The 
surplus  equipment  and  materials  were  col¬ 
lected  in  the  university’s  annual  House¬ 


cleaning  Program,  explained  Dan  Sintich, 
assistant  purchasing  and  general  services 
manager. 

Experimental 

watermedia 

spotlighted 

Being  able  to  capture  some  of  nature’s 
beautiful  kaleidoscope  of  changing  and  vi¬ 
brant  color  is  a  never-ending  source  of  de¬ 
light,  according  to  an  award-winning  artist 
and  instructor. 

Maxine  Masterfield  made  that  observa¬ 
tion  in  describing  her  weekend  workshop, 
“Experimental  Watermedia,”  scheduled 
October  25-27  at  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met. 

“Students  will  explore  the  wide  range  of 
the  watercolor  medium,  especially  how  to 
use  different  materials  to  achieve  unique  ef¬ 
fects,”  explained  Ms.  Masterfield,  who  has 
won  numerous  awards  for  her  watercolors 
throughout  the  nation. 

Participants  will  paint  from  still-life  and 
nature  settings  to  develop  color  knowledge 
and  mixing  techniques.  They  will  be  shown 
various  approaches;  such  as  abstracting 
from  nature,  portraiture  and  painting  on  lo¬ 
cation. 

The  class  will  meet  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
daily  during  the  three-day  session.  Advance 
enrollment  is  necessary  because  the  regis¬ 
tration  deadline  is  Oct  18. 

The  workshop  fee  is  $145,  and  participants 
must  furnish  their  own  art  supplies.  Contact 
The  Institute  for  Continuing  Education  for 
more  details,  ext.  228. 


in  depth 
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PUC  police 


5BBI 


They’re  more  than  just  a  security  force 


Kevin  Deardorff 

Staff  Reporter 

A  security  force  that  issues  parking  viola¬ 
tions  —  to  some  the  police  force  at  Purdue 
Calumet  is  no  more  than  that.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  Police  Department  is  more,  however, 
for  it’s  a  legitimate  police  force  no  different 
than  the  Hammond  police. 

Headed  by  Chief -of-Police  Glen.  A.  Conor, 
the  force  is  on  duty  24  hours  a  day,  with  one 
campus  police  car  that  is  also  on  24-hour 
call.  Conor,  along  with  Sergeant  Nick  Zweis 
and  five  police  officers,  are  responsible  for 
campus  law  enforcement. 

“The  training  the  officers  go  through  is 
identical  to  the  training  any  officer  in  the 
state  of  Indiana  must  complete,”  Conor 
said.  A  12-week  basic  training  course  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Indiana  Law  Enforcement 
Academy  must  be  completed  within  one 
year  of  employment  as  an  officer. 

“The  University  police,”  Conor  said,  “are 
armed  and  function  just  as  any  other  police 
force.” 

University  police  also  employs  five  stu¬ 
dent  patrolmen,  and  according  to  Conor 
they  are  the  “eyes  and  ears  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.”  He  explained  they  are  involved  with 
student  relations,  parking  patrol,  and  notifi¬ 
cation  of  campus  emergencies. 

Most  of  the  students’  time,  however,  is 
spent  on  parking-lot  enforcement,  Conor 
said.  “Roughly  5,000  parking  violations  are 
issued  each  semester,”  he  said,  and  added 
that  the  most  common  violations  are  impro¬ 
per  permit  display  ($2),  expired  meters, 
and  parking  in  no-parking  zones. 

Conor  said  that  the  student  patrol  must  go 
through  a  training  program  as  well.  Con¬ 
ducted  by  the  University  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  student  trainees  receive  safety  train¬ 
ing,  general  business  training,  and  some 
computer  Gaining. 

“There  is  less  criminal  activity  here  (at 
PUC)  P.an  probably  any  other  area  in  Ham- 
monr ,  ’  Conor  said.  “University  Police  is 
pre-  ently  employed  to  capacity,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  two  more  officers  and  a  couple 
more  student  patrolmen  added  to  the 
force.” 


Top:  University  police  squad  car  sits  ready. 
Left:  Checking  for  time.  Above:  The  building 
is  located  on  the  northeast  end  of  the  cam¬ 
pus,  accessible  from  the  parking  lot  off  of 
169th  Ave. 


Authority  on  Twain’s  later  writings 

Tuckey  to  receive  Distinguished  Service  Award 


Tuckey 


Alumni  of  Purdue  University  Calumet  will 
honor  Dr.  John  S.  Tuckey,  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  veteran  faculty  member,  with  their 
1985  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

Tuckey,  a  recognized  authority  on  Mark 
Twain’s  later  writings,  was  selected  by  the 
Purdue  Alumni  Association-Calumet  Board 
of  Directors  for  “dedicated  service  to  the 
University  and  his  outstanding  record  of  ac¬ 
complishments  in  combining  teaching,  re¬ 
search  and  administrative  work.” 

The  award  presentation  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  will  take  place  October  24  at  the  alumni 
organization’s  Annual  Dinner  at  Teibel’s 
Restaurant  in  Schererville. 


“This  recognition  will  be  added  to  an  illus¬ 
trious  list  of  special  honors  bestowed  on  Dr. 
Tuckey  during  his  32-year  tenure  at  Purdue 
Calumet,”  declared  P.A.A.C.  President 
Tom  Whiteley. 

In  1981,  Tuckey  became  the  first  Purdue 
Calumet  educator  to  be  appointed  a  “Hovde 
Distinguished  Service  Professor”  by  Pur¬ 
due’s  Board  of  Trustees  for  serving  the  Uni¬ 
versity  “with  unusual  distinction  and  loyal¬ 
ty  over  a  long  period  of  time.”  Also,  he  was 
awarded  a  citation  in  1968  as  Outstanding 
Faculty  Member  of  Purdue  Calumet. 

The  64-year-old  honoree  administered  the 
Department  of  English  and  Philosophy  for 
25  years  before  relinquishing  the  position  in 
1984  to  devote  more  time  to  teaching  and  re¬ 
search.  He  is  on  sabbatical  leave  this  semes¬ 
ter  to  continue  research  on  Twain’s  previ¬ 
ously  unpublished  manuscripts  that  were 
done  by  the  famed  humorist  between  1895 
and  1910.  Much  of  the  materials  are  in  the 
Samuel  Clemens  archives  at  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley. 


Tuckey  administered  the 
Department  of  English 
and  Philosophy  for  25 
years  until  1984. 


Tuckey  has  written  seven  books  and  nu¬ 
merous  articles  and  reviews  on  literary 
works  written  by  Twain  in  his  later  years. 
He  has  shown  that  Twain  remained  a  hu¬ 


morist  throughout  his  career,  contrary  to 
rumors  that  the  renowned  writer  lost  his 
creativity  in  his  70’s. 

In  addition,  Tuckey  was  a  script  consult¬ 
ant  for  the  film  production  of  Twain’s  “No. 
44,  The  Mysterious  Stranger,”  which  was 
telecast  in  1982  on  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Svstem  network. 

A  Purdue  Calumet  faculty  member  since 
1953,  Tuckey  was  the  first  Assistant  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  from  1973  to  1976.  He  is 


The  Department  of  Engineering  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  is  sponsoring  an  in¬ 
tensive  review  course  for  persons  preparing 
to  take  the  State  of  Indiana  Professional 
Engineers  Examination. 

Various  specialists  will  instruct  the  Engi¬ 
neer  Refresher  Course  in  18  evening  ses¬ 
sions  during  the  1985-86  academic  year. 

The  non-credit  program  begins  October 
17,  1985  and  concludes  March  27,  1986.  It  is 
divided  into  three  sections  dealing  with  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  of  engineering.  Classes  will 
meet  one  evening  a  week  from  7  to  10  p.m. 

Participants  may  enroll  in  one  or  more 
sections  to  help  prepare  them  for  specific 
parts  of  the  state  licensing  examination. 

Fundamentals  of  engineering  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  first  section  beginning  in  mid-Octo¬ 
ber.  Mathematics,  fluid  mechanics,  thermo¬ 
dynamics,  strength  of  materials,  chemistry, 
computer  programming,  engineering  eco- 


a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  University, 
where  he  earned  his  bachelor’s,  master’s 
and  doctoral  degrles  in  English.  Also,  he  is 
a  World  War  II  Navy  veteran  with  combat 
service  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  October  24  program  will  also  include 
special  recognition  of  the  Classes  of  1980 
(five-year  reunion),  1975  (10-year  reunion), 
and  1970  ( 15-year  reunion) . 

Tickets  for  the  dinner  are  priced  at  $16.50 
per  person.  For  reservations,  contact  the 
Office  of  Alumni  Relations,  ext.  414. 


nomics,  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
among  the  subjects  in  this  section  which 
ends  January  23. 

Major  fields  of  engineering  are  reviewed 
in  Section  B,  consisting  of  five  classes 
scheduled  between  February  6  and  March  6. 
The  areas  of  chemical,  electrical,  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering  are  on  the  discus¬ 
sion  agenda. 

Section  C,  dealing  with  economic  analy¬ 
sis,  is  slated  March  20  and  27. 

Further  information  about  fees,  textbooks 
and  course  contents  is  available  at  The  In¬ 
stitute  for  Continuing  Education,  which  is 
coordinating  the  course  for  the  Department 
of  Engineering. 

Questions  concerning  eligibility  for  the 
state  examination  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Board  of  Registration  for  Professional 
Engineers,  1021  State  Office  Building,  100 
Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 


Engineer  Refresher  Course 
offered  as  intensive  review 


Chronicle  photos/Judy  Wielgos 
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sports 


Just  around  the  corner? 


Kathy  Hakos 

Student  Activities 

It’s  the  middle  of  September  and  school  is 
on  everyone’s  mind  -  well  maybe  not  every¬ 
one’s,  some  are  already  beginning  to  count 
how  many  more  weeks  until  finals.  What  a 
thought  -  December  -  Christmas  -  4  weeks 
vacation  -  AND  then  much  to  everyone’s 
surprise,  January  creeps  in  and  Spring  se¬ 
mester  begins. 

Now,  you  may  feel  that  Spring  semester  is 
too  far  off  to  think  about...  and  if  you  are 
thinking  about  it,  you  may  just  be  thinking 
about  how  BLAH  and  unexciting  the  Spring 
semester  can  be  with  the  cold,  snow,  winter 
coats  and  boots.  However,  there  is  a  light  at 
the  end  of  this  long  and  dreary  tunnel...  and 


it  happens  to  fall  on  the  best  day  of  all... 
HOMECOMING...  February  14. 1986. 

To  everyone’s  dismay,  Homecoming  is 
not  pulled  off  by  one  lone  soul  who  works  a 
tremendous  amount  of  hours  to  have  it  con¬ 
sidered  a  success.  In  fact,  Homecoming,  is  a 
combined  effort  of  many,  led  by  one.  Home¬ 
coming  is  THE  biggest  event  on  campus 
held  during  the  school  year,  and  therefore,  it 
must  be  a  success. 

This  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  Purdue 
Calumet  is  celebrating  it’s  40th  Birthday, 
Homecoming  should  be  something  spec¬ 
tacular.  The  celebration  of  Homecoming 
should  be  one  that  students  will  remember 
for  years  to  come  and  say  -  “I  was  a  part  of 
that.”  It  will  matter  not  if  you  helped  plan, 


attended  the  Basketball  games,  the  dance  or 
if  you  were  nominated  for  Homecoming 
King  or  Queen.  What  will  matter  is  that  you. 
as  a  student  of  this  campus,  became  in¬ 
volved  to  make  the  1986  Homecoming  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Students  who  wish  to  participate  in  Home¬ 
coming  as  more  than  a  spectator,  but  as 
subcommittee  chairperson,  committee 
member  or  the  Chair  of  Homecoming, 
should  inform  the  Student  Activities  office 
of  their  intentions.  A  chairman  is  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
is  a  rewarding  experience,  and  one  that  is 
praised  by  peers  and  staff  alike.  Won’t  you 
join  our  effort  in  making  PUC’s  40th  Birth¬ 
day  an  even  greater  success  by  participat¬ 
ing  in  Homecoming. 


Tournament  at  PUC  Saturday 


The  Laker  women’s  volleyball  team  will 
host  its  Fourth  Annual  Volleyball  Invitation¬ 
al  Tourney  at  Purdue  University  Calumet 
on  Saturday,  September  28,  for  seven  visit¬ 
ing  squads. 

Coach  Stacey  Karpinec’s  spikers  are  on  a 
victory  trend  after  winning  their  first  seven 
games.  Their  first  loss  came  at  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  Tourney  last  Satur¬ 


day,  where  they  finished  in  second  place. 

The  other  participating  teams  in  the 
Physical  Education/Recreation  Building  at 
the  Hammond  campus  will  be  Illinois  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Trinity  Christian  Col¬ 
lege  (Deerfield,  Ill.),  Moraine  Valley  Com¬ 
munity  College  (Palos  Hills,  Ill.),  Aquinas 
College  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.),  and  three 
Indiana  institutions-Marian,  Anderson  and 


Judson  Colleges. 

Admission  is  free  to  the  activities  which 
start  at  9  a  m.  with  round  robin  elimination 
procedures.  The  championship  game  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  about  5 :30  p.m. 

However,  the  Lakers  have  another  home 
contest  before  the  tourney.  They  will  face 
St.  Mary’s  College,  of  South  Bend,  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  26,  at  7  p.m. 


Lukoshusand  Friend  host 
local  radio  sports  show 


For  many  years  Wes  Lukoshus  was  known 
throughout  the  region  for  his  insight  and  ex¬ 
pertise  on  high  school  athletics  while  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Hammond  Times.  Now  that  Lu¬ 
koshus  is  no  longer  with  the  Times  he  has 
turned  his  attention  to  another  medium;  the 
radio.  Wes  has  teamed  up  with  P.U.C.’s  ath¬ 
letic  director  John  Friend  to  put  together 
“Purdue  Calumet  Sports  Insight.”  This 
weekly  show  runs  every  Friday  from  5:30  to 
6:00  p.m.  on  WJOB  (12.30  AM).  Each  week 


Lukoshus  and  Friend  combine  their  vast 
knowledge  while  discussing  some  of  the 
most  topical  issues  in  sports,  such  as  their 
current  three-part  series  on  recruiting  and 
cheating  in  high  school  athletics.  This  show 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  gain  a  better 
insight  on  sports  not  only  here  at  Purdue 
Cal,  but  throughout  the  nation.  On  October  4 
“Purdue  Calumet  Sports  Insight”  takes  a 
look  at  the  resurgence  of  volleyball  with  spe¬ 
cial  guest  P.U.C.  volleyball  coach  Stacey 
Karpinec. 


Sports 

Spots 

Run  for  Fun  is  a  self  oriented  program  in 
which  a  student,  faculty  or  staff  member 
logs  jogging  or  running  mileage  during  the 
1985-86  school  year.  Log  sheets  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Intramural  Office,  room  K-| 
104.  Each  participant  must  have  their  log] 
sheet  initialed  by  a  staff  person  in  the  Intra-I 
mural  office  or  Recreation  office.  Shirts  can 
be  purchased  from  the  Intramural  Office  for 
a  $2.50  fee.  Shirts  are  awarded  as  follows : 

50  miles  (beige) 

75  miles  (white)  i 

100  miles  (blue)  : 

150  miles  (navy)  j 

200  miles  (yellow)  J 


Guys,  if  you’re  turning  18,  race 
down  to  the  Post  Office  and  register 
with  Selective  Service.  It  only  takes 
five  minutes  to  fill  out  the  card.  So 
what  are  you  waiting  for?  Join  the 
gang  and  register.  It  s  quick.  It’s 
easy.  And  it’s  the  law. 
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Do  you  feel  that  there  are 
any  similarities  in  the  U.S. 
to  black  repression  in 

South  Africa? 


Tina  Tully 


Tom  Meschede 

It  has  a  relation  to  what  we  did  a  century 
ago  in  terms  of  racism.  It's  similar  today  but 
not  to  the  same  degree.  Here  we  have  laws 
against  racism.  South  Africa  has  laws  sup¬ 
porting  racism. 


(Left  to  right)  Don  Horvat, 
Scott  Ofurtt,  George  Lozano 
and  Skip  Duvall 


South  Africa  is  more  open  about  their  re¬ 
pression.  The  blacks  in  South  Africa  are  do¬ 
ing  something  about  it.  Racial  discrimination 
isn’t  as  bad  over  here  because  blacks’  rights 
are  in  a  more  advanced  stage  in  this  country. 


In  the  U.S.  the  discrimination  is  more  techni¬ 
calities  than  physical.  South  Africa  is  in  a  civil 
war  right  now  but  give  it  time  and  they’ll  be  in 
the  stage  that  blacks  are  in  over  here,  they'll 
just  blow  it  off. 


I  think  there  might  be  a  slight  correlation. 
The  United  States  keeps  the  discrimination  a 
little  more  hidden.  It’s  there  but  we  don’t  like 
to  admit  to  it. 


Kevin  McIntosh 

I  see  a  lot  of  similarities.  We  had  a  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King  Jr.,  they  have  Reverend  Tutu. 
They  were  (are)  both  for  nonviolence.  Espe¬ 
cially  with  the  riots  as  we  had  in  the  60’s  and 
theirs  in  the  80's.  The  police  come  in  and 
bash  some  skulls,  it  doesn’t  matter  if  it’s  just 
an  innocent  bystander  or  what.  Only  real  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  black  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  didn’t  ask  to  come  to  America,  whereas 
it’s  their  country  over  there. 


Thomas  Szymanski 

I  think  there  is  a  similarity  but  not  only 
whites  against  blacks.  In  America  there  are 
more  types  of  racism.  Blacks  against  whites, 
whites  against  Hispanics,  etc.  The  concept  of 
brotherly  love  is  not  visible  in  America  as 
much  as  we  would  like.  But  we  don't  practice 
what  we  preach.  We  might  claim  that  we  sup¬ 
port  bortherly  love  but  we  certainly  don’t 
show  it.  Just  turn  on  the  TV,  it’s  there. 
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CONTRACEPTIVE  SERVICES 
CANCER  SCREENING 
PREGNANCY  TESTING 
ABORTIONS 
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Certified  and  licensed  personnel 

Confidential 

Merrillville  769-3500 

East  Chicago  397-7641 

Hammond  845-0848 

Gary  883-0411 
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2712  Condit  in  Downtnwnjjiohiand 


10  Drinks  Til  Midnight 


Coming  Oct.  4  and  5 

PEGASUS 


